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An Improvep Povuttry-Hovse. 


The slightest acquaintance with do- 
mestic fowls, is sufficient to convince any 
one that arrangements for their safe- 
keeping and comfort are highly impor- 
tant to those whorearthem. ‘Toa great 
extent they are left to themselves in our 
country ; and, in wandering about the 
yards, fields and roads, are exposed to 
numerous dangers, while they frequent- 
ly are unable to obtain a sufficiency of 
proper food. Indeed they sometimes suf- 
fer much from thirst, and even die for the 
want of a few drops ‘of water, in conse- 
quence of the inattention or ignorance of 
their careless owners. Hawks decimate 
them in the open fields, nocturnal prowl- 
ers tear them from their roosts, parasyti- 
cal insects infest and torture them when 
confined in improper situations; and dis- 
eases, which might be prevented, assail 
them in different forms; while insufficient, 
improper or irregular feeding, especially 
when young, often prevents them from en- 
joying vigorous health. An untimely or 
a severe storm finds some without shel- 
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ter, or imperfectly protected from the 
weather ; and one has its toes frozen, an- 
other its comb, and a third is found stif- 
fened in death. 

And some of these consequences are 
often produced even on farms, where, to 
a certain extent much care is taken of 
fowls. Good lodgings are afforded, per- 
haps, and food is laid up in abundance: 
but the door of the hen-house is not 
opened and closed at the proper times, 
or the granery is locked when the diffi- 
culty of obtaining food elsewhere is 
greatest. Much has been published, 
within a few years, on the care of fowls, 
as well as on every other department of 
farm-business ; and different plans have 
been devised for the construction of 
houses for poultry. The print above 
given, represents that erected by Mr. 

eavenworth, of Long Branch, who des- 
cribed it in a letter to the Editor of the 
American Agriculturist, to whom we-are 
indebted for the engravings, as we have 
been for various valuable extracts on 
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husbandry, &c., heretofore acknowledg- 
ed. Mr. Leavenworth, after examining all 
the plans he could find, including that of 
the celebrated poultry-house of Queen 
Victoria, adopted this, which contains a 
number of features worthy of general 
adoption. 

The squares a a in the following 
ground-plan, are two yards, for the fowls 
to run at pleasure, for air and exercise. 
The building between them, which opens 
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into them by doors, is for their lodging 
at night, and their retreat in bad weath- 
er. The latter is furnished with conve- 
nient roosts, and rows of boxes with hay, 
for the laying-hens to make their nests 
in. These be prefers making with 
small spaces between, to prevent interfe- 
rence among the occupants, though some 
persons form them close together, with 
no other division than the thickness of a 
piece of board. 
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We have given before a few remarks on 
the care of domestic fowls, copied from the 
Poulterer’s Companion ; and would refer 
our readers, for various passages of a si- 
milar kind, to some of the previous num- 
bers of this magazine: particularly, Vol. 
J. page 145, (Cochin- China fowls,) p. 169, 
Dorking fowls, p. 185, Muscovy Ducks, 
p. 575, Goose, p. 671, Solan Goose, &c. 

The expense of preparations for the ac- 
commodation and preservation of fowls 
and other small animals, is often regard- 
ed as a decisive objection to their adop- 
tion: but it will be seen that a poultry- 
house like that above depicted may be 
erected by any person, and its advanta- 
ges secured, at a trifling cost, which 
would be soon repaid by the profits of a 
moderate number of chickens well kept 
and managed. The following is a leiter 
written by the inventor : 

Being about to erect a domicil for the 
accommodation of my golden top-knots, 
I have looked through the American 
Poulterer’s Companion in vain for a plan, 
that, in all particulars, suited my taste 
and ideas of what would be most agreea- 
ble to them; for I conceive taste and 
utility are not incompatible even ina hen- 
house. I have, therefore, made a plan to 
suit myself, which I enclose for your 
criticism, and if approved, it is at your 
service. 

This poultry-house will accommodate 
100 fowls in stormy weather. It is built 
on the side of a bank fronting the south. 
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The posts of the centre building are 8 
feet ; those of the wings or storm houses, 
6 feet front, and 4 1-2 feet rear; the 
depth, 12 feet, and the fronts of centre 
and wings 12 feet each, being just the 
lencth of the boards: the whole is well 
thatched. The roof of the nest house 
extends over the passage to the front, so 
that the droppings fall into the boxes 
placed outside of it for that purpose. The 
slat window in the gable is the ventila- 
tor. One, or both of the wings may be 
omitted, depending upon the wants or 
taste of the builder. Cost about $25, if 
built of rough boards. 

a, a, Storm houses, or promenades; 8, 
laying house ; ¢, ¢, boxes to catch the 
droppings off the roof of the laying 
house ; d, passage ways. 

If not built against a bank, I would 
have a cellar under one of the wings, for 
the laying hens in the winter ; and in- 
stead of contiguous boxes, as is the usual 
practice, I am satisfied single boxes dis- 
tribted about the house is altogether pre- 
ferrable. I prefer single nests to clus- 
ters. Wituram LEAVENWORTH. 


An Artirictan Man.—The Memorial 
Bordelais, says that near St. Sevier there 
lives an old soldier, with a false leg, a 
false arm, a glass eye, a complete set of 
false teeth, a nose of silver, covered with 
a substance resembling flesh, and asilver 
plate resembling part of his skull. He 
was a soldier under Sedibidiai 
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The Smithsonian Legacy. 


The following are the most important 
provisions of the bill which has lately pass- 
ed the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, for the disposal of the Smithsoni- 
an Legacy — 

Sec. 1. Provides that the President, 
the Heads of the Executive Departments 
the Chief Justice, Commissioners of the 
Patent Office, and the Mayor of Wash- 
ington, with such other persons as they 
may elect honorary members, shall be 
constituted an establishment by the name 
of “the Smithsonian Institute,” and to 
have perpetual succession. 

2. The principal of the bequest, 
($515,169,) is loaned in perpetuity to the 
United States, at 6 per cent. from the 
Ist of September, 1839; and the interest 
which has already accrued ($242,120, ) 
is appropriated to the erection of build- 
ings and other expenses. 

3. The business to be conducted by a 
Board of Regents, to be composed of the 
Vice President, the Chief Justice, the 
Mayor of Washington, three Senators, 
and three Representatives, with six other 
persons, two of whom shall be members 
of the National Instifnte in the city of 
Washington, and the other four to be re- 
sidents of the State. ‘The Regents to ap- 
point one of their number as Chancellor, 
who shall be the presiding officer, also a 
Secretary, and other necessary officers. 


4. A site to be selected by the Regents 
for the necessary buildings; which site 
may be taken out of the public grounds 
lying between the patent Office and Sev- 
enth street, if the President and Heads 
of Executive Departments assent to such 
selection ; if not, then to be taken from 
any other public grounds within the city. 


5. Provides for the erection of the 
buildings, in which accommodation is to 
be made for the reception and arrange- 
ment on a liberal scale, of objects of Na- 
tional History, including a Geological 
and Mineral Cabinet—a Chemical Labo- 
ratory, Library, Gallery of Fine Arts, 
and necessary Lecture Rooms—which 
buildings, if on the Patent Office square, 
may so connect with the Patent Office 


building as to form in appearance, a wing 
to that building. 


6. All objects of art, and curious re- 
search, all objects of natural history, 
plants, geological and mineral specimens 
belonging or to belong to the United 


States, which may be inthe city of Wash- 
ington to be delivered up to the Institu- 
tion ; and the books, manuscripts, mine- 
rals, cabinet, &c., of Mr. Smithson, to be 
also delivered up and deposited in the 
building. 

7. The secretary to be the librarian 
and keeper of the museum, and to employ 
assistants. 

8. From the interest of the fund an ap- 
propriation, not exceeding an average of 
$25,000 annually, is made for the gradual 
formation of a library, to be cormposed of 
works pertaining to all departments of 
human knowledge. 

9. Any accruing interest not to be 
herein appropriated, or required for the 
purposes specified in the act, may be dis- 
posed of as the Regents may deem best 
for the promotion of the purposes of the 
testator. 


10. Reserves to Congress the right of 
altering, amending, adding to, or repeal- 
ing any of the provisions of this act. 





HKesciusko’s Monument. 


At West Point, near Kosciusko’s gar- 
den, is his monument. He visited this 
country nearly 20 years after our Revo- 
lution. He died, falling with his horse, 
from a precipice in Switzerland, nearly 
40 years after the war; and although his 
bones are resting beneath the shadow of 
other Highlands, yet upon this spot, 
where he was so long the principal en- 
ginecr, his name is embedded in a very 
chaste and costly marble monument. Our 
next task was the ascent of Mt. Indepen- 
dence, to survey on its summit, Fort Put- 
nam. This fort is reached by an easy 
ascent of 500 feet. The wall in some 
places is 30 feet high. Six arched cells, 
covered with turf, still remain. One of 
these is said, by tradition, to have been, 
for one long night at least, the home of 
Major Andre. But the prospect—who 
can describe it? The towering moun- 
tain that overhangs it, glorying in the 
patriotic name of the ‘ crow’s nest’; the 
streaming banner, the white tents, the 
pale marble, and the beautiful structares 
of the plain below, the deep windings of 
the Huson ; the distant views of farms, 
dwellings, villages, rocks, forts, moun- 
tains—all together crowd the eye with 
much scenic beauty, and throng the spi- 
rit with many sad remembrances.—Ssg- 
LECTED. 
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Animalcul# and the Microscope. 
Concluded from page 187. 


‘For a long period, curious as the fact 
may now appear, the single microscope 
was that generally in use, the compound 
instrument, as we have already remarked, 
being regarded as a mere _ pbilosophical 
toy. Soon after the year 1820, a series 
of experiments was begun in France by 
M. Selligne; and simultaneously by 
Frauenhofer, at Munich; by Amici, at 
Modena; by Chevalier, at Paris; and by 
the late Mr. Tulley, of London. In 1824, 
the Jast named artist, at the instigation of 
Dr. Goring, and without knowing what 
had been done on the continent, made an 
attempt to construct an achromatic ob- 
ject glass for a compound microscope, 
and produced one of 9-10ths of an inch 
focal length, composed of three lenses, 
and transmitting a pencil of eighteen de- 
grees. ‘This was the first that was made 
in England. While these practical in- 
vestigations were in progress, the sub- 
ject of achromatism or preventing the 
discoloring of objects, engaged the atten- 
tion of some of the most profound math- 
ematicians in England. Sir John Her- 
schel, Professor Airy, Professor Barlow, 
Mr. Coddington, and others, contribu- 
ted largely to the theoretical examina- 
tion of the subject; and though the re- 
sults of their labors were not immediate- 
ly applicable to the microscope, they es- 
sentially promoted its improvement. Be- 
tween this period and the year 1829, Mr. 
Joseph Jackson Lister had directed his 
aitention more particularly to this sub- 
ject, and he was led to the discovery of 
certain properties in achromatic combi- 
nations which had before been unobser- 
ved. A paper on the subject was sent 
by him to, and published by, the Royal 
Society. To the practical optician the 
investigations and results of Mr. Lister 
proved to be of the highest value: the 
progress of improvement was, in conse- 
quence, extremely rapid; and since that 
period, owing to the energy and exer- 
tions of Messrs. Ross, Pritchard, Powell, 
Smith, and other well-known London op- 
ticlans, every year has served to bring 
this instrument nearer to perfection. Nor 
must we forget to bear testimony to the 
exertions of the Microscopical Society, 
which was founded some few years since, 
with tie express object of rendering the 
microscope more available as an aid to 
scientific research, by introducing im- 


provements into its construction. Many 
of the papers which have been read be- 
fore this Society are of the most inte- 
resting description ; and it may safely be 
affirmed, that the exertions and research- 
es of its members, amongst whom are 
some of the most celebrated men of the 
present day, in the various departments 
of zoology, botany, physiology, and geo- 
logy, have tended to give a vast increase 
to our knowledge in this fascinating 
branch of physical science. 

“ The vast number of animalcules with 
which the microscope has made us ac- 
quainted, were first detected in water in 
which vegetable matters, such as hay, 
srass, &c , had been allowed to macerate ; 
and as they were almast invariably found 
in such infusions, it was considered by 
early investigators that they were pecu- 
liar to them; hence the general term In- 
fusoria was given to them ; and although 
it is now known that these vegetable in- 
fusions have no relation to the origin of 
such creatures, except in so far as they 
provide a proper medium for the devel- 
opment of their ova, everywhere present ; 
yet, for the sake of convenience, the ge- 
neral term “Infusoria” is still retained 
by naturalists. Perhaps the best gene- 
ral idea of the appearance of some of 
these animalcules to an observer, for the 
first time, will be given by the following 
extract from Dr. Mantell’s work :— 

“From some water containing aquatic 
plants, collected from a pondon Clapham 
Common, | select a small twig, to which 
are attached a few delicate flakes, appa- 
rently of slime or jelly; some minute 
fibres standing erect here and there on 
the twig are also dimly visible to the 
naked eye. This twig, with a drop or 
two of water, we will put between two 
thin plates of glass, and place under the 
field of view of a microscope, having 
lenses that magnify the image of an ob- 
ject two hundred times in linear dimen- 
sions. Upon looking through the instru- 
ment we find the fluid swarming with 
animals of various shapes and magni- 
tudes. Some are darting through the 
water with great rapidity, while others 
are pursuing and devouring creatures 
more infinitesimal than themselves. Ma- 
ny are attached to the twig by long deli- 
cate threads, (the Vorticellw ;) several 
have their bodies inclosed in a transpa- 
rent tube, from one end of which the ani- 
mul partly protrudes, and then recedes, 
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(the Floscularia); while numbers are 
covered by an elegant shell or case, (the 
Brachionus.) The minutest kinds, (the 
Monads,) many of which are so small that 
millions might be contained in a single 
drop of water, appear like mere anima- 
ted globules, free, single, and of various 
colors, sporting about in every direc- 
tion. Numerous species resemble pearly 
or opaline cups or vases, fringed round 
the margin with delicate fibres that are 
in constant oscillation, (the Vorticelle). 
Some of these are attached by spiral ten- 
drils; others are united by a slender 
stem to one common trunk, appearing 
like a bunch of harebells, (the Carchesi- 
um ;) others are of a globular form, and 
grouped together in a definite pattern on 
a tabular or spherical membraneous case 
for a certain period of their existence, 
and ultimately become detached and lo- 
comotive, (the Gonium and Volvox ;) 
while many are permanently clustered to- 
gether, and die if separated from the ap- 
rent mass. No organs of progressive 
motion, similar to those of beasts, birds, 
or fishes, are observable in these beings ; 
yet they traverse the water with rapidity, 
without the aid of limbs or fins; and 
though many species are destitute of 
eyes, yet all possess an accurate percep- 
tion of the presence of other bodies, and 
pursue and capture their prey with un- 
erring purpose.” 


“The Polygastria, or Polygastrica, are, 
as the name would imply, a natural group 
of animals characterised by the digestive 
organ being composed of several little 
globular bladders connected to each oth- 
er by a common tube; and these globu- 
lar tubes receive and digest the matter 
on which the animalcule feeds when in a 
sufficiently comminuted or divided state. 
That this is their real organization we 
have evident proof; for, by an ingenious 
process, first adopted, we believe, by 
Gleichen von Russivarm, these little ca- 
vities occurring in the bodies of the poly- 
gastria can be more minutely examined. 
The process to which we allude was that 
of coloring the water in which the ani- 
malcules were contained by carmine or 
indigo. The tinged water was thus 
traced from cavity to cavity until its final 
ejection from the last of the series. The 
Polygastria present great diversity both 
of figure and dimensions. None of them 
exceed the twelfth of an inch in length, 
and some of the smaller species, even 
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when full grown, are but the two-thous- 
andth part of that measure; indeed, so 
minute must be many of the young of 
these Infusoria that they cannot be rec- 
ognised by our microscopes. Again, 
others individually so small as to be al- 
most invisible, form, when aggregated, 
green, red, yellow, blue, brown, and 
black colored masses of great extent. 
Thus the clusters in some species in the 
families Vorticella and Bacillaria increase 
to such an extent that they attain a size 
of several inches, resembling Polypi. ‘The 

reater number of Polygastria are found 
in fresh water, but there are also count- 
less hosts contained in the salt water of 
the ocean, in astringent solutions, in fluids 
produced by animal secretions, in humid 
earth, peat bogs, and morasses. They 
may also be artificially produced by ma- 
cerating hay, grass, horses’ hair, black 
pepper, and a vast variety of other orga- 
nic matters in water. It is highly proba- 
ble that some kinds reside in the vapor 
of the atmosphere, in which, from their 
light, they may be raised in countless 
multitudes, and blown about by the wind 
in invisible cloud-like masses. In none 
of the animals of the class Polygastrica 
can a vascular system be traced. In 
many species there is demonstration of 
the existence of eyes, and from the move- 
ments and habits of the animal there can 
be but little doubt that organs of touch 
and sensation also exist, though no defin- 
ite nervous system has been detected. 


“The whole of the movements of the 
Polygastria (and the same remark holds 
good, to a certain extent, of all the Infu- 
soria) are performed by vibratile cilia, a 
series of delicate hair-like processes, 
which differ only in the number, position, 
and relative magnitude. These delicate 
appendages, which have received the 
name of ‘cilia, from their supposed re- 
semblance, to the eye-lashes, are con- 
stantly in motion, rapidly vibrating inthe 
water. In some species of the Infusoria 
they are distributed over the whole sur- 
face of the body ; in others they are dis- 
posed in one or more circles round the 
mouth or aperture of the digestive or- 
gans ; and in some are arranged in zones 
on one or more circular or semi-circular 
projections on the upper part of the body. 
In the last modification, the successive 
action of the rows of cilia produces the 


appearance of a rotatory motion like that - 


of a wheel on its axis. [For. Quar. Review. 
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“The south wind continues; and we 
are obliged to turn our backs to the 
coast.” 5th. Weather is charming, but 
the south-west holds most implacably.” 
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Vera Cruz. 


Mr. Dwight :— 

“As Vera Cruz has in all probability 
been attacked by the American army be- 
fore this will reach your readers, I have 
thought the following extracts from ‘ Life 
in Mexico,’ by Madame Calderon De La 
Barca, the wife of the first Ambassador 
from Spain to Mexico, may be interest- 
ing to them. The difficulties of ap- 
proaching it by water are here alluded 
to. She sailed from Havana in a Span- 
ish brig of war, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1839 ; and says in her journal: 

“ December, 1st.— We are now about 30 
leagues from Vera Cruz; and if the wind 
blows a little fresher, may reach it to- 
morrow.” Dec. 2nd.—An unpleasant va- 
riety—a Worte! I knew it was coming 
on, by the face of the first Lieutenant, 
when he looked at the barometer. His 
countenance fell as many inches as the 
instrument. It is very slight, but our 
entry into port will be delayed: for, on 
the coast, these winds are most devout- 
ly dreaded.” Dec. 4th.—Yesterday eve- 
ning a south wind; and the Spanish pro- 
verb says truly : 

“Sur duro, 
Norte seguro.” 
[‘* A south wind strong, 
A norther e’er long.”’} 


6th. We have a norther, not a very se- 
vere one, but what they call a Norte cho- 
colatero: that is, its shock tore a sail in 
two, as I would tear this sheet of paper.” 
“7th. A most horrible night. We have 
been tossed about during four days, in 
sight of Vera Cruz, and are now further 
from it than before.” “8th. A Norte! 
The sky is watery and covered with 
shapeless masses of reddish clouds’” 9th. 
This morning there is little wind, but 
that little from the north, so that the ter- 
mination of our voyage appears as far off 
now as it did eight days ago.” “ 10th. 
There is only one particular wind during 
which it is not dangerous to approach 
the coast, namely ‘ La brisa:’ the breeze 
which usually follows the norther, we 
may spend Christmas here. The weath- 
er is very beautiful, though very sultry, 
especially during the calms which inter- 
vene between the ‘nortes.’” “16th. 
Five days more passed with a continua- 
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tion of contrary winds, and constant roll- 
ing. We are farther from hope than we 
were fourteen days ago.” 

“Vera Cruz, 18th. This morning the 
sanguine hoped and the desponding fear- 
ed, for the wind though inclining to ‘la 
brisa,’ seemed unlikely to prove suffi- 
ciently strong to enable us to reach Vera 
Cruz—this being the twenty-fifth day 
since we left Havanna; a voyage that 
with a steamer might be performed in 
three days, and with a sailing vessel, and 
a fair wind, is made in six or seven. At 
last appeared in view, faintly, certain 


spires, besides the low sandy land, which » 


for sometime we had anxiously watched ; 
and at length we could distinguish 
houses and churches, and the fort of San 
Juan de Ullua, of warlike memory. By 
slow, but sure degrees, we neared the 
shore, until Vera Cruz, in all its ugliness, 
became visible to our wearied eyes.”’ 
“ Anything more melancholy and forlorn, 
than the whole appearance of things as 
we drew near, cannot well be imagined. 
On one side the fort, with its black and 
red walls; on the other, the miserable, 
black-looking city, with hordes of large 
black birds, called ‘sopilotes,’ hovering 
over some dead carcase, or flying heavi- 
ly along in search of carrion. Still, as 
the goal of our voyage, even its dreary 
aspect was welcome ; and the very hills 
of red sand, by which it is surrounded, 
and which look like the deserts of Ara- 
bia, appeared inviting.” 

‘A singular spectacle the wharf pre- 
sented. A crowd, far as the eye could 
reach, of all ages and sexes, of Vera Cru- 
zans, (and a curious set they seemed to 
be,) were assembled to witness his Ex- 
cellency’s arrival. Some had no panta- 
loons, and others, to make up for their 
neighbor’s deficiencies, had two pair— 
the upper slit up the side of the leg, 
Mexican fashion. All had large hats, 
with silver, or bead rolls, and every tinge 
of dark complexion, from the pure Indian 
upwards. Some dresses were entirely 
composed of rags, clinging together by 
the atiraction of cohesion: others had 
only a few holes to jet inthe air. All 
were crowding, jostling, and nearly 
throwing each other into the water, and 
gazing with faces of intense curiosity. 
To me nothing can exceed the sadness 
of the aspect of this city and its envi- 
rons—mountains of moving sand, formed 
by the violence of the nerth winds, and 
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which, by the reflection of the sun’s rays, 
must greatly increase the suffocating heat 
of the atmosphere. The scene may re- 
semble the ruins of Jerusalem, though 
without its sublimity. The houses seem 
blackened by fire; there is not a carriage 
in the streets: nothing but the men with 
the wide trowsers, slit up the side of the 
leg, immense hats, and blankets, or ‘ sa- 
rapes,’ merely a closed blanket, more or 
less fine, with a hole for the head to go 
through ; and the women with ‘ reboso,’ 
long colored cotton scarfs, or pieces of 
ragged stuff, thrown over the head, and 
crossing the left shoulder. Add to this 
the sopilotes, cleaning the streets, dis- 
gusting scavengers !”’ 

“ We find the weather sultry. In sum- 
mer, with greater heat, and the addition 
of the vomito, (yellow fever), it must be 
a chosen city!” 

“The city was founded by the Viceroy 
Count de Monterey, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and ought not to 
be confounded, as it sometimes is, with 
either of the two colonies founded by the 
first Spaniards. Built in front of the 
island of San Juan de Ullua, it has one 
interesting recollection attached to it, 
since, on these same arid shores, Cortes 
disembarked more than three centuries 
ago.” 

“San Juan de Ullua, in spite of the 
miserable condition in which it now is, 
remains a lasting memorial of the great 
works, which almost immediately after 
their arrival on these shores, were under- 
taken by Spanish conquerors. In 1682, 
two years after they set foot on Aztec 
soil, they began this fortress, in order to 
confirm their power. The centre of the 
space it occupies is a small island, where 
the Spaniaads Juan de Grijavala arrived, 
one year before Cortes reached the Mexi- 
can continent. Having found the re- 
mains of two human victims there, they 
asked the natives why they sacrificed 
men to their idols; and, receiving for 
answer that it was by the orders of the 
kings of Acolhua, the Spaniards gave the 
name of U}lua, by a natural corruption of 
that word. It is pretended that the for- 
tress cost four millions; and, though the 
sum is no doubt an exaggeration, the ex- 
penses must have been very great, when 
we consider that its foundations are be- 
low the water, and that, for nearly three 
centuries, it has resisted all the force of 
the stormy waves that continually beat 
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against it. Many improvements and ad- 
ditions were gradually made to the cas- 
tle; and, inthe time of the viceroys, a 
first-rate engineer paid it an annual visit, 
to ascertain its condition.” 

“In 1703, however, Vera Cruz was 
sacked by the English corsair, Nicholas 
Agramont. “In 1771 the Viceroy, then 
the Marquis de la Croix, remitted a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars to the governor, 
in order that he might put the castle in a 
state of defence; and the strong bul- 
warks which still remain, attest the labor 
that has been bestowed upon it. The 
outer polygon, which looks towards Ve- 
ra Cruz, is three hundred yards in ex- 
tent ; to the north it is defended by an- 
other of two hundred yards, while a low 
battery is situated as a rear guard in the 
bastion of Santiago; and, on the opposite 
front, is the battery of San Miguel. The 
whole fortress is composed of a stone 
which abounds in a neighboring island, a 
species of coral, or rather madrepore, 
excellent for building.” 


The following is a description of the 
island, where the volunteers are to ren- 
dezvous, previous to an attack upon Ve- 
ra Cruz, as it is supposed : 

The island of Lobos, or Wolf Island, is 
about one mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth. It is thickly covered with all 
kinds of shrubbery, and a few trees; 
among them I noticed the cabbage and 
lime trees. As it has heretofore been 
seldom visited by the foot of man, it is 
filled with snakes, rates, lizards, and a 
host of other reptiles. It is situated in 
Jattitude 21 26m. North, longitude, ldeg. 
8m. 45s. West of Vera Cruz. On the 
South-west side of the Island is an excel- 
lent anchorage, well sheltered from the 
North, and which requires no particular 
instruction for reaching. 

The finest fish are easily caught with 
hook and line along the shore, such as 
red, parrot, &c., and at night all that is 
necessary is to take a long stick and 
knock twenty or thirty birds from each 
tree. I do not know how long this will 
last, as the boys have a decided prefer- 
ence for game. Pork and beans area 
drug. 

There are at present lying at anchor, 
United States sloop of war St. Mary’s 
ships Archelaus, Sharon, Russel, Glover, 
Oxnard, Ellerslie, and Oregon, and the 
pilot boat Pioneer. There are also 19 
Regiments from the States.—SgEx 
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The crow, in most parts of our own 
country, is the most common represent- 
ative of the genus to which this bird be- 
longs, and of some of those habits by 
which it is distinguished. They are gre- 
garious, appearing in flocks, and seem- 
ing to sustain harmonious relations to 
each other, although, in some cases, be- 
ing far from agreeable to creatures of 
other kinds, particularly the human spe- 
cies. Our views and feelings are often 
influenced by the degree of our knowl- 
edge ; and the following remarks on the 
language of birds may reconcile some of 
our readers with the harsh notes of the 
crow or his congeners,by making them ac- 
quainted with their meaning and utility. 
We copy from a recent work on ornitho- 
logy : 

“Those who have attended minutely 
to the language of fear, alarm, or defi 
ance among birds, cannot fail to have re- 
marked the considerable variety both of 
notes and intonation in the same species. 
Thus, as White of Selborne remarks, 
“when the hen turkey leads forth her 
young brood, she keeps a watchful eye ; 
and if a bird of prey appear, though ever 
so high in the air, the careful mother an- 
nounces the enemy with a little inward 
moan, and watches him with a steady 
and attentive look; but, if he approach, 
her note becomes earnest and alarming, 
and her outcries are redoubled. 


“The noisy cackle of jays, the cawing 
of rooks, and the incessant yelp of spar- 
rows, appear, so far as we can judge, to 
be partly so many social signals for con- 
sregating in a particular place, and to be 
continued after the flock has assembled, 
either to warn stragglers to what point 


they ought to wing their way, or, in the 
spirit of rivalry which prevails so exten- 
sively among birds, with the object of 
outvying each other in loudness of tone 
It is remarkable, indeed, that most, if not 
all gregarious birds are thus noisy, and 
differ much in this respect from solitary 
or sub-solitary birds. If a rook, or a sea- 
gull, therefore, is by accident separated 
from its companions, it will keep up an 
incessant vociferous call, till a response 
is returned either from some other strag- 
gler, or from the colony to which it be- 
longs. The necessity of such a habit as 
this, is still more obvious in the case of 
those birds which migrate together at 
night. ‘ Aquatic and gregarious birds,” 
says White, “especially the nocturnal, 
that shift their quarters in the dark, are 
very noisy and loquacious; as cranes, 
wild geese, wild ducks, and the like; 
their perpetual clamour prevents them 
from dispersing and losing their compan- 
ions;” and, accordingly, when residing 
near the sea or a large river, we have of- 
ten heard the scream of these “ night- 
fliers “startle the dull ear of night.” 


“There appears, however, to be a de- 
cided and well understood distinction be- 
tween the call of such stragglers as we 
have just alluded to, and the gathering- 
cry when an individual has discovered 
abundance of food. A seamew, or, what 
is more common, a pair of seamews, ma 
thus be seen far inland, whither they 
have probably been driven by blowing 
weather, coursing about high in the air, 
sometimes flying in one direction, and 
sometimes tacking about, and all the 
while uttering at intervals a peculiar call- 
note.” 
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MACHIAVELLI. 


This Italian writer has a fame of no 


‘ desirable kind: his name having become, 


_ of political insincerity and intrigue. 
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in all the languages of Europe, the title 
The 
principles generally attributed to him are 
associated with the gloomy period of 
history in which he lived and wrote, and 
contain a melancholy, though too true a 
picture of the men and the practices of 
his time. As that period in Italian his- 
tory, with those which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, is highly instructive to repub- 
lics, Machiavelli, (or Machiavel, as we 
find it more convenient to call his name), 
should be well known to American read- 
ers, attentively read and pondered on 
with solemn apprehensions of the dan- 
gers to which bad principles and bad 
men threaten our own country. Machi- 
avel sometimes appears in his writings to 
advocate, or to approve of the most in- 
sincere professions, profligate character 
and corrupt conduct in rulers. He lays 
before his readers plans and schemes of 
the most insidious kinds, based on the 
inost selfish, narrow-minded and vicious 
views. He represents statesman, and 
especially princes, as actuated solely by 
a regard to their own interest, and gives 
specimens of their councils and move- 
ments, in long details, in which not one 
disinterested principle, not one gleam of 
what is noble or even humane, is often to 
be found: nor any hint or allusion to 
any higher principle. His advocates 
claim for him that his intention was to 
expose such hideous corruptions, with- 
out exposing himself to danger. If we 
may judge from the influence of his wri- 
tings On our own mind, we must say that 
it is painful and likely to be injurious to 
an incautious reader. Like most of those 
Greek and Roman authors we study in 
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our childhood and youth, the absence of 
everything Christian is a serious evil. It 
is an injurious thing to any reader to 
contemplate a state, a family, or even a 
mind destitute of every good principle, 
unless it regards the right in its bright 
contrast. An intelligent, real Christian, 
true to his profession and his duty, is 
not exposed to danger, but contemplates 
an instructive and an important lesson, 
which he ought to learn and know how 
to apply. 

Nicholas Machiavelli was born at Flo- 
rence in the year 1469, and belonged to 
a noble family. The struggles of the 
Italian Republics had long been closed, 
and Italian freedom, such as it was, had 
been suffocated in the blood of the peo- 
ple, who were too ignorant of their rights 
and duties to understand their true inte- 
rests, or to practice that ‘ righteousness’ 
which alone ‘ exalteth a nation.’ At the 
same time, being educated under the 
darkness of the skirts of the,Dark Ages, 
his eyes rejected even the twilight of the 
Reformation, which dawned on his later 


days. 

His first literary efforts, like those of 
many other European authors, were de- 
signed for the stage. ‘The satyrical co- 
medy of Nicias, his first work, produced 
great effects. It ridiculed the Floren- 
tines, and so pleased the pope, Leo X. 
that he sent—for what? What might 
be reasonably expected of the professed 
head of the Church of Christ? He invi- 
ted the actors to go to Rome, and per- 
form it in his theatre ! 

Machiavel ere long began to suffer from 
the suspicion of some of the tyrants of 
Italy, in consequence of his expressed or 
supposed principles; and was tortured 
on the rack, on a charge of being con- 
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nected with the conspiracy of the Sode- 
rini against Julius, afterwards Pope Cle- 
ment VII. Partly as a reward the Medi- 
ci family obtained for him the appoint- 
ment of historiographer and secretary of 
Florence, which still retained the name 
ofarepublic. His principal works are 
Nicias, Mandragola and Clitia, an imita- 
tion of Apulius and Lucian entitled the 
Golden Ass, a history of Florence, uf 
quarto, a discourse on the first decade of 
Livy, a treatise on the military art, the 
life of Castruccio Castrani, a treatise on 
the emigration of the northern nations, 
and ‘The Prince.’ This last, his most 
remarkable production, gives a minute 
scheme of education for a young mon- 
arch, in which the most corrupt princi- 
ples are inculcated, with an apparent sin- 
cerity, which leaves the common reader 
deeply impressed with the deep-rooted 
profligacy of the author. Bacon, Clar- 
endon, Harrington and some others in- 
sist, that this work is a mere ironical sa- 
tyre. If so, it may prove valuable, in the 
same sense as a work explaining the cri- 
minal arts of counterfeiters or robbers, 
by putting good men on their guard. 

This work was first published in the 
year 1515, and was highly approved by 
the rulers and statesmen of Italy, and not 
less sincerely and openly by the popes, 
who were not ashamed in those days, to 
avow the principles on which they have 
always acted, profligate as they are. It 
was not until the time of Clement VIII. 
that the Jesuits, who never like to see 
other men practising on their system, 
procured a bull against them. Two of 
the influential members of the ‘Society 
of Jesus,’ (as it is profanely called), in- 
duced the pope to prohibit ‘ the prince,’ 
that great ‘ Machiavellian’ book, because 
Machiavellianism, (as the term is com- 
monly used,) really signifies Jesuitism in 
the hands of men not Jesuits. 

The first English translation of Machi- 
avelli was by Farnesworth, and published 
in two volumes, quarto, in 1761, 2nd re- 
published in 1775 in octavo. ‘Transla- 
tions have been made in other languages 
and published extensively. 

Machiavel is represented by some as 
an infidel and scoffer, because he said he 
should prefer hell to paradise, on account 
of the company of popes, kings and other 
distinguished personages,whom he should 
expect to find in the former place, to that 
of the poor and despised who must be in 
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MACHIAVELLI AT AN ADVANCED AGE. 


the latter. But this remark seems to in- 
dicate an ironical spirit of the sane kind 
which has been attributed to some of his 
writings ; and, with due allowance for the 
tone of society around him, is suscepti- 
ble of an interpretation favorable to his 
head and his heart. 

The first of the preceding heads repre- 
sents this singular man in middle life, 
and the last is copied from a portrait of 
him taken at a later time. 

He died in the year 1530, the victim of 
medicine he had taken as a preventive 
of disease, leaving a character somewhat 
doubtful, but probably under that obscu- 
rity which fear often casts upon what 
is good, under a system of terrific 
wickedness. 





Civil and religious freedom go hand 
in hand, and in no country can much of 
the one long exist, without producing a 
corresponding portion of the other. No 
despotism, therefore, is so complete, as 
that which imposes ecclesiastical as well 
as political restrictions; and those ty- 
rants in Christendom, who discourage 
popery, have learned but half their les- 
son. Provided tyrants will assist her in 
fettering the mind, she will most readily 
assist them in enslaving the body.—La- 
CON. 





God is on the side of virtue; for 
whoever dreads punishment, suffers it, 
and whoever deserves it dreads it.—J0. 





The mob is a monster with the hands 
of Briareus, but the head of Polyphe- 
mus—strong to execute, but blind io per- 
ceive.—I6. 
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General Tom Thumb. 
(Concluded from page 170.) 


Major Stevens after looking down at 
him awhile, pleasantly remarked, ‘I may 
be exhibited hereafter, perhaps, but it 
will be as a giant.’ In truth, his contrast 
in size with other dwarfs, and with chil- 
dren, shows his extreme littleness more 
marked, if possible, than when standing 
by a grown person. 

The experiments of the pie, recorded 
of Hudson, the dwarf of the Court of 
Charles the Second, of England, would 
be nothing for Tom Thumb. Often in 
the winter, in his playful moments, he 
has hidden himself in ladies’ muffs, and 
it was once or twice suspected that seri- 
ous atlempts were made to smuggle him 
off, and kidnap him in that manner. 

At Boston, he was carried a considera- 
ble distance in a lady’s work basket ; and 
it will be easily seen, by his dimensions, 
into how small a space he could double 
himself. 

It could not be expected that his voice 
would be of the full depth of manhood: 
this probably never can be, from the size 
of the organ; and those who have seen 
Major Stevens will remember that, al- 
though he is forty years old, and much 
larger than the General, his voice is still 
pitched in ‘ childish treble.’ 

In strength, activity and vivacity, the 
General is remarkable. He often amuses 
himself by taking hold of a cane with one 
or both hands and being carried about 
the room, which a man can easily do 
with one hand. He is constantly engag- 
ed in walking about, talking, and in vari- 
ous pastimes and employments, from ear- 
ly in the morning till late at night, with- 
out showing any signs of fatigue, and 
seems the happiest little fellow in the 
world. 

His personations of what are conven- 
tionally termed the “ Grecian Statues,” 
are among the most beautiful and won- 
derful portion of his performances. His 


, 


tation. His personations of the ‘ Fight- 
ing Gladiator,’ ‘The Slave whetting his 
knife,’ * Ajax,’ ‘ Discobulus,’ ‘ Cincinna- 
tus,’ ‘Hercules with the Nemzan Lion,’ 
&c., exhibit a correctness of attitude, and 
develope in his motions a firmness and 
strength, combined with a spirit and in- 
telligence, which prove his age beyond 
all question to be as represented. At 
times the General dresses as a sailor, and 
dances a hornpipe to perfection. Again, 
we find him dressed as an English fox- 
hunter, with his red coat, drab breeches, 
and top boots, the feet of which are three 
inches long, and one and a quarter inches 
wide!!! 

His personations of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and of Frederick the Great are ex- 
cellent. His Court Costumes are elegant. 

Never was a being blessed with a 
kinder heart, or more excellent disposi- 
tion. He never forgets an acquaintance, 
and cherishes his friends with the great- 
est affection. There is something ex- 
tremely winning in his manners, and 
this, with his strange beauty, has made 
many persons, and especially ladies, so 
strongly attached to him as to become 
his sleet daily visitors. Children are 
always delighted with him, and little 
girls are his especial favorites. He re- 
ceives all his visitors with a cordial and 
courtly grace; shaking hands and kiss- 
ing the ladies. 

It is natural to suppose that the small- 
ness of the brain should limit the devel- 
opment of his intellectual faculties ; such 
however, is not the case; but, from ob- 
vious circumstances, the General’s edu- 
cation has, until recently, been neglect- 
ed. There is no lack of intelligence or 
aptitude to learn, and the General is now 
advancing in reading, writing, music, &c, 
with every prospect of rapid proficiency. 

It is gratifying to add, that considerable 
care is devoted to his moral and religious 
education, and that his ideas regarding 
the Deity, and the essential requisites of 





2 ‘tableau’ of Cupid, with his wings and the Gospel, are as lucid and correct as 
quiver, is inimitable—his size and form those of many of a mature age. The 
§ being so perfect for that representation, General was never known to utter a false- 
> that he looks as if he had just been re- hood, and his language is always unex- 
moved from an Italian image-board. His ceptionable. 
‘Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza’ Of course General Tom Thumb has 
is a most extraordinary representation. been the greatest attraction, made a 
His attitude is perfect, and the spectator strong sensation, and drawn admiring 
for the moment loses the idea of the di- crowds in every place which he has vis- 
minutive size of the representative of the ited. At the American Museum, in New 
strong man, so perfect is the represen- York, he was seen, during a few weeks, 
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by more than eighty thousand persons. 
In Philadelphia, many Baltimore, 
Charleston, &c., his success was not less 
remarkable. 

While at this popular establishment, 
his levees, at all hours, were crowded by 
the wealth, fashion and intelligence of the 
metropolis, and by thousands of strangers 
arriving and departing. These he wel- 
comed in the great reception hall of the 
Museum, and after showing them the 
splendid Fountain and many thousand 
curiosities with which it was crowded, 
he appeared again on a raised platform 
in the great Hall, on the third floor, 
where his Miniature Palace Furniture, 
and Equipage caused almost as great a 
sensation as the General himself, and 
where, amid the million of extraordinary 
productions of nature and art, he was 
still the greatest wonder. 

At each performance in the splendid 
Exhibition Saloon he walked upon the 
stage, gracefully saluting the crowded 
audiences, and, mounted upon a chair by 
an assistant, sang in a sweet voice, and 
with inimitable effect, a patriotic song, 
after which he retired, acknowledging, 
by frequent bows, the rapturous plaudits 
he never failed of receiving. A visit to 
the roof of the Museum, to view the city 
by gas or moonlight, and witness the as- 
cension of the illuminated balloons, would 
close the pleasures and fatigues of one 
day. 
The General sailed from America for 
England, in January, 1844, accompanied 
by Mr. P. T. Barnum, of the New York 
American Museum, as his agent, and his 
parents. Mr. Barnum, having been the 
means of introducing Tom Thumb to the 
public, naturally feels the deepest inter- 
est in his protegé, and is unceasing in 
his care of him, and attention to his wel- 
fare ; he really takes a pride in accom- 
panying him to the various scenes of 
his triumphs, and of introducing him to 
the most distinguished circles. With a 
foresight which calls for the highest com- 
mendation, Mr. Barnum suggested and 
carries out a system of education, moral 
and religious, which cannot fail of con- 
ducing greatly to the future happiness of 
his wonderful charge; for a time must 
come, when he will require other aids to 
render him happy than the passing ex- 
citements of the day. 

The ‘New York Sun,’ of the 19th of 
January, 1844, contained the following 


article in relation to the little General: 
‘Departure of General Tom Thumb.’ 
Several thousand persons joined in pro- 
cession yesterday to escort this wonder- 
ful little man on beatd of the ship York- 
shire, in which splendid packet he has 
sailed, in company with his parents and 
Mr. Barnum, proprietor of the American 
Museum, and a preceptor, for the pur- 
pose of visiting her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, Louis Phillippe, and the Nobility 
of England andFrance. The procession 
passed down Fulton street, preceded by 
the city brass band. The General was 
in an open barouche, and bowed very 
gracefully to the myriads of ladies who 
filled the windows on each side of the 
street, and who testified their delight at 
seeing him, by the waving of thousands 
of white handkerchiefs. The shipping 
adjacent to the Yorkshire, was black with 
the multitude gathered to witness the 
departure of the smallest man and the 
finest ship that the world ever produced. 
Our little councryman will astonish the 
citizens of the Old World. Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson would have been a giant beside 
the General. Farewell, friend Thomas! 
Thy career is sure to be glorious 
where’er thou goest ; and thou can’st al- 
ways with truth exclaim, ‘ Veni, Vidi, Vi- 
ci.’ Mayest thou have prosperous gales, 
and soon return to the land of thy birth 
to meet the millions of thy friends and 
admirers!” 

Three years have now elapsed since 
the Generalarrived in England, and since 
then, his course has been one march of 
triumph. Soon after he entered London, 
he was honoured by the command of 
Royalty to appear at the Palace, and re- 
ceived from Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, not only tributes of wonder and 
admiration, but the most substantial to- 
kens of their royal favour. This visit he 
several times repeated, until he was 
styled the ‘ Pet of the Palace.’ At the 
Princess’s Theatre, he drew immense 
crowds, and portraits of him were the 
chief attractions jn all the pictorial pa- 
pers ofthe time. Polkas and Quadrilles 
were named after him, and songs were 
sung in his praise. Through Scotland 
and Ireland he went, winning golden 
opinions from all, and then the Little 
General visited Paris in February, 1845, 
and his little equipage appeared at Long- 
champs in the great procession at tie 
Champs Elysées. —Life of Gen. Tom T. 
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True American Eloquence. 


‘Where now is she, the Mistress of 
the World?” 

“The spider weaves his web in her pa- 
lace, the owl sings his watch-song in her 
tower. ‘Teutonic power now Jords it 
over the servile remnant, the miserable 
memento of old and once omnipotent 
Rome.—Sad, very sad, are the lessons 
which time has written forus. Through 
and in them all I see nothing but the in- 
flexible executiou of that old law which 
ordains as eternal that cardinal rule, 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods, nor anything which 1s his.”— 
Since I have lately heard so much about 
the dismemberment of Mexico, | have 
looked back to see how, in the course of 
events, which some call “ Providence,” 
it has fared with other nations who en- 
gaged in this work of dismemberment. I 
see that in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century three powerful nations, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, united in the dis- 
memberment of Poland. ‘They said, too, 
as you say, ‘it is our destiny.’ They 
‘wanted room.’ Doubtless each of these 
thought, with his share of Poland, his 
power was too strong ever to fear inva- 
sion, or even insult. One had his Cali- 
fornia, another his New Mexico, and the 
third his Vera Cruz. Did they remain 
untouched and incapable of harm? Alas! 
Alas! no—far, very far, from it. Retri- 
butive justice must fulfill its destiny too. 
A very few years pass off, and we hear of 
anew man, a Corsican lieutenant, and 
self-named ‘armed soldier of Democra- 
cy,’ Napoleon. 

“He ravages Austria, covers her land 
with blood, drives the Northern Cesar 
from his capital, and sleeps in his palace. 
Austria may now remember how her 
power trampled upon Poland. Did she 
not pay dear, very dear, for her Califor- 
niat But has Prussia no atonement to 
make % You see this same Napoleon, the 
blind instrument of Providence, at work 
there. ‘The thunders of his canon at 
Jena proclaim the work of retribution for 
Poland’s wrongs; and the successors of 
the Great Frederick, the drill-sergeant of 
Europe, are seen flying across the sandy 
plain that surrounds their capital, right 
glad if they may escape captivity or death. 
But how fares it with the Autocrat of 
Russia? Is he secure in his share of the 
spoils of Poland? No. Suddenly we 
see, sir, six hundred thousand armed men 


marching to Moscow. Does his Vera 
Cruz protect him now’? Far from it. 
Blood, slaughter, desolation spread 
abroad over the land, and finally the con- 
flagration of the ol@ commercial metro- 
polis of Russia closes the retribution she 
must pay for her share in the dismember- 
ment of her weak and impotent neigh- 
bor. 

“Mr. President, a mind more prone to 
look for the judgments of Heaven in the 
doings of men than mine, cannot fail in 
this to see the Providence of God.— 
When Moscow burned it seemed as if 
the earth was lighted up that nations 
might behold the scene. As that might 
sea of fire gathered and heaved and roll- 
ed upwards, and yet higher, till its flames 
licked the stars and fired the whole hea- 
vens, it did seem as though the God of 
the Nations was writing in characters of 
flame on the front of his throne that 
doom that shall fall upon the strong na- 
tion which tramples in scorn upon the 
weak. And what fortune awaits him, 
the appointed Executor of this work, 
when it was alldone? He, too, conceiv- 
ed the notion that his destiny pointed on- 
ward to universal dominion.—France was 
too small. Europe, he thought, should 
bow down before him. But,as soon as 
this idea took possession of his soul, he 
too became powerless. His terminus 
must recede too: right there, while he 
witnessed the humiliation, and doubtless 
meditated the subjugation of Russia. He 
who holds the winds in his fist gathered 
the snows of the north, and blew them 
upon his six thousand men. They fled, 
they froze, they perished ! 


“ And now the mighty Napoleon, who 
had resolved on universal dominion, he, 
too, is summoned to answer for the vio- 
lation of that ancient law, ‘ thou shalt not 
covet anything which is thy neighbor’s.’ 
How is the mighty fallen! He, beneath 
whose proud footstep Europe trembled, 
he is now an exile at Elba, and now final- 
ly aprisoner on the rock of St. Helena, 
and there on a barren island, in an unfre- 
quented sea, in the crater of an extin- 
guished volcano, there is the deathbed of 
the mighty conqueror! All his annex- 
tions have come to that! His last hour 
is come, and he, the man of destiny ; he 
who had rocked the world as with the 
throes of an earthquake, is now power- 
less—still; even as the beggar so he died. 
On the wings of a tempest thet raged 
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with unwonted fury, up to the throne of 
the only power that controlled him while 
he lived, went the fiery soul of that won- 
derful warrior, another witness to the 
existence of that eternal decree that they 
who do not rule in righteousness shall 
perish from the earth. He has found 
‘room’ at last. And France, too, she 
has found ‘room.’ Her ‘ eagles’ now no 
longer scream along the banks of the 
Danube, the Po, and the Borysthenes. 
They have returned home, to their old 
eyre, between the Alps, the Rhine, and 
the Pyrenees. So shall it be with yours. 
You may carry them to the loftiest peaks 
of the Cordilleras; they may wave with 
insolent triumph in the halls of the Mon- 
tezumas; the armed men of Mexico may 
quail before them; but the weakest hand 
in Mexico, uplifted in prayer to the God 
of Justice, may call down against you a 
power, in the presence of which the iron 
hearts of your warriors shall be turned 
into ashes.—Vr. Corwin’s Speech in Con- 
gress. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


MEETING OF THE N. Y. AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY, Marca 3d. 1847. 


The President, Hon. Luther Bradish 
in the chair. 

Mr. Seeley read fromthe English Year- 
Book, of Facts and Scientific Discover- 
ies for 1847, (ps. 236, &c.) several pas- 
sages relating to the potato. It appears 
that the present disease is probably the 
same of which Mancius says in his work 
with plates, that the epidemic has existed 
in Germany ever since 1830. He wrote 
in 1832, at the request of the government 
of Bavaria, the most elaborate treatise on 
the subject. 

Damage is estimated at £18 millions 








sterling. In 1846 the injury was proba- 
bly twice as grevt The cause is un- 
known. The symptoms however, are 


well known. The leaves turn brown and 
wither, and soon the tubers become af- 
fected and at length turn putrid, some- 
times exceedingly offensive. But the 
starch is so little affected by the disease, 
that it may be washed out and used as 
food. 

The first symptom is a brown spot just 
above the young stem, as if the old tu- 
ber were diseased. ‘The leaves are soon 
attacked by countless insects of the spe- 
cies ‘ Botrytis infestans’ similar to those 








which attack wheat and some other 
plants. A mouldiness is observable on 
the edges of the brown spot, which is a 
small parasite, and is carried through the 
pores into the stem and leaves. 

The ‘ aphis vastator,’ heretofore call- 
ed ‘aphis Raphé,’ is very destructive of 
various articles of human food. With 
three fine cet in the rostrum, it pierces 
the plant. The young is_ produced 
alive, and immediately falls to work, 
though a pupa. It afterwards passes 
through two changes, when it receives 
wings; and immense clouds of the in- 
sects fly to a distance and prove very de- 
structive. 

Marcius’s work was exhibited, with 
its beautiful colored picture of the pota- 
to in different stages of disease. 

Mr. Seeley read from Farraday’s com- 
munication to the Royal Society, on the 
connection between the light of the sun 
and magnetism. 

‘The History and Soiling of Cattle.’ 
Mr. Peel resumed his paper on domestic 
animals, and proceeded in the history of 
the Ox, and the proper treatment of him. 


When driven from the ark he was 
doubtless a domesticated animal. Tu- 
bal was the father of such as dwell 
in tents and such as have cattle, 180 
years before the horse is mentioned, 
Abraham possesses cattle. 

They have been greatly changed in 
England, by climate, but chiefly by food. 
It is surprising that English poets have 
been silent in his praise, when they have 
mentioned every other domestie animal. 
Oxen were worshipped in Egypt, and 
raised to one of the signs of the zodiac. 
In India the ox is broken to the saddle at 
one year old; having a hole cut in the 
cartilage of the nose. The Hottentots 
teach them to trot or swim eight miles 
an hour. ‘The Caffre ox carries every ar- 
ticle to market, and bears his black mis- 
tress in her savage finery. They are 
trained for war, and turned in droves 
against the enemy, sometimes preparing 
the way for an easy victory. 

A gentleman in Scotland set a boy to 
water a herd of cattle, anc, being punish- 
ed whenever they strayed, he whipped a 
steer into a keeper. 

On Chateau Herald Park and one or 
two other spots in England are remains 
of the large White cattle brought by the 
Romans, and left to roam in the forests. 
The different parts of England are dis- 
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tinguished by cattle with different horns: 
crumpled near the coast. 

Our deep red cattle in this country are 
probably of the Devonshire breed, whose 
description they answer. The best cat- 
tle in this state come from Connecticut, 
and are of this kind. 

Mr. Pell carefully rears all the good 

calves produced on his farm, or gives 
them to a neighbor to be well fed. He 
feeds them well, allowing them to go 
with the mother, and, when large, to suck 
two cows. Atsix months one will weigh 
half a ton, and be worth as much as both 
cows. : 
The true test of the age of an ox or 
cow is the teeth, and not the horns, as 
many imagine. The rings in the horns 
are sometimes filed out by dealers. 

The manure is not half so valuable as 
that of the horse, being twice masticated, 
and showing no traces of animal fibre. | 
find it necessary to give working oxen a 
meal of Indian meal or ship-stuff a day, 
and a meal of hay. They should be re- 
gularly fed, never more given than they 
want. The temperature of the stable 
should be about 60 degrees. 


In stalls 8 feet by 12, oxen keep con- 
stantly in motion, and never become 
stiff. 

The foot is twice as complicated as 
that of the horse: having two pasterns 
and coffin bones, &c., instead of one. 
They are exposed to more injuries. 
They should have the run of the yard in 
good weather. Exercise in open air and 
sufficient good food are necessary to fat- 
ten cattle well. 


Sugar beets, potatoes, bran, &c , are 
used by Mr. Pell: but he places the 
greatest value on carrots. Of this most 
excellent, convenient and nutricious of 
roots, 1600 bushels may be raised to the 
acre. 


Mr. Maxwell enquired whether changes 
had taken place in the opinions of Eng- 
lish cattle dealers, with respect to the 
degree of fattening. 


Mr. Stevens replied that specimens 
were presented of extravagant fattening, 
in consegence of premiums offered by a 
society embracing noblemen and even 
royalty. But these are few. The mass 
of calves are fed very sparingly, and pre- 
sent a ragged appearance. They get 
Straw the first winter. 


Mr. Stephens, being requested by Mr. 
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Maxwell, to give his opinion on the sub- 
ject of the rule, given in the book of 
Gainon, published last year, for judging 
of the quality of milch cows, complied. 

Gainon’s rule will not work as he has 
laid it down. With his book in hand, 
while examining numerous herds of cat- 
tle, I have found good milker: with ‘ the 
escutcheon ; but many equally good 
without it. A cow which he had known 
well, and milked himself, on his father’s 
farm in Batavia, N. Y. was never out of 
milk for eleven years. When fourteen 
years old, she gave 38 quarts in one rai 
That milk, however, would not yield 
more butter than her daily supply when 
she gave only 22 quarts, though more 
cheese. Mr. Herman Leroy imported 
some Durham cattle some years ago, 
from which the best were produced that 
we have ever seen. 

Gainon’s escutcheon consists in the 
direction of the hair on the udder. Mr. 
Stephens thinks the subject worthy of 
attention: but is certain that the want of 
the escuicheon is not always a bad sign. 
He would rather trust to the natural signs 
ofa good form, habits and appearance, 
than any other. 

On Grand Island a gentleman of Black 
Rock has 100 cows, and his brother on 
the neighboring shore, 40 more; and to 
those, as to many others, the rule does 
not apply. 

Mr. Sherwood, of Auburn, has narra- 
ted an anecdote to Mr. Stephens show- 
ing tne intelligence of acow. The flow- 
ers in his yard were often trampled and 
eaten; and he long was unable to ac- 
count for it, until he saw a cow come in 
the night, and open the gate by putting 
her horn through a hole and raising the 
latch. She opened all the gates in the 
village in succession, though of different 
kinds, and secured in different ways. 

Mr. Stephens has found the best oxen 
among those fed among the farmers, in 
their usual way. 

Mr. Stephens explained why calves 
should not be long and plentifully fed on 
milk to produce good milch cows. Pure 
milk passes directly into the fourth sto- 
mach, which is closely connected with the 
milk-vessels. When calves are fed with 
grass, hay, &c., the first stomach is filled 
then the second and third, and these pro- 
duce direct effects upon the flesh, which 
should be well fostered, to give the ani- 
mal a good system. 
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For the American Magazine. 
The Home of My Youth. 


When I was young, I lov’d to stray 
Where trout in yonder brook did play, 
But little thought I e’er should come 
In sorrow to my native home. 


For I was happy then and gay, 
And spent the summer hours in play ; 
And many a frienc, both kind and fair, 
Liv’d by the stream and lov’d me there 


But now I come from wand’ring far, 
O’er distant seas and scenes of war; 
And, near the cool and shady grove, 

I miss the forms that once [ lov’d. 


I tread the path that, winding still, 
Leads by the bank and up the hill, 
And think I hear, from every door, 
Some voice that I shall hear no more. 


The meadow-larks their songs resume, 
The water-lilies their perfume ; : 
The sun breaks out with placid ray, 
As sweet as then, at closing day ; 


My father’s feet, which trod with mine 
This humble path in life’s decline, 
Now calmly rest beneath the shade 
By yonder weeping willow’s shade, 


The little band who once with glee 
Here rais’d their cheerful shouts with me, 
Dispers’d in distant scenes and climes 
Have long forgot those happy times. 


But yet, why grieve thus sad and lone ? 
My path with heavenly flowers is sown ; 
The Bible, hope and God are mine: 

Those absent friends [ll soon rejoin. 





ENIGMA.—No. 38. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1,9, 12, 18, 7, 10, was a celebrated 
English ‘Poet. 

My 2, 2, 5, 8, 12, was a British officer in 
the Late War. 

My 3, 15, 13, 6, 1, 5, 10, was a Judge of 
Connecticut. 

My 4, 12, 9, 17, 18, 7, 10, wasan American 
General, 

My 5, 10, 17, 13, was a Queen of England. 

My 8, 16, 11, was an American General in 
the Revolution. 

My 9, 17, 
Pope of Rome. 

My 10, 14, 12, 3, 7, 17, was a celebrated 
English Naval officer. 

My 12, 16, 7, was a Pope of Rome. 

My 18, 5, 18, 7, 10, was an American ofhi- 
cer in the Late War. 

My 14, 19, 6, 5, was an ancient writer. 


10, 7, 4, 13, 10, 18, was a 








My 15, 5, 8, 13, is an American historian. 
My 16, 3, 18, 15, 13, 6, was an ancient 
Queen. 
My 17, 14, 6, 7, was a Roman Emperor. 
My 18, 15, 7, 1, 5, 3, was an American Ge- 
neral. 
hom 19, 14, 10, 7, was an ancient Philoso- 
er. 
’ My whole is a distinguished American Au- 
thoress. Martin F. TuTvI.er. 
Seven Islands, Va. 





An ExamPLe For Teacners.—Mrs, Wesley 
was a women of singular talents and rare ex- 
cellence, so learned that she was able to pre- 
pare her sons for the college. She had the 

chief education of her numerous children. 
One day her husband, the worthy rector of 
Epworth, was busy with his learned labor, 
probably with his ‘ Commentary on Job.’ Mrs. 
Wesley was teaching the children in the 
same room, and had occasion to repeat again 
and again the same lesson. Mr. esley, per- 
haps a little irritated by his absiruse studies, 
arose and said, with much feeling, ‘“* My dear, 
why do you teach the child the same thing 
twenty times over?” She replied with fem- 
inine meekness, « Because, my love, nineteen 
times won’t do.” 


[ Selected. 


Solution of Enigma No. 37, Vol. III. p. 192. 
Silver, Lyre, Asia, Seal, Hair, Rival—Rhea 
Sylvia. 


Translation of French Maxims, &c. p. 192. 

1. Ifevery one took care of other folks, no- 
body would take care of himself. 

2. Middling books are more generally 
read, because they are on the level of ae 
people. 

3. Our clothes cover our bodies, but disco- 
ver our character and habits. 


4. To be astonished ata noble action is to 
declare ourselves incapable of performing it. 
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